CHAPTEE III.
My Senatorial terra commenced at a most critical period both of the State and Nation. War had been declared against Great Britain shortly after my election, and New York, as a frontier State, was destined to bear the brunt of the contest. Her extended frontier, as well by land as by sea, and the defenceless condition of both, cast a heavy responsibility on her Legislature. The Presidential election was close at hand, and the State had, with great unanimity put one of her most distinguished citizens in nomination for that high office. In addition to these grave matters, the Bank mania was at its highest point, and the State violently excited by the employment of the most profligate means for its gratification.
Neither the first nor the last of these subjects could cause me the slightest embarrassment. I had, as a citizen, given my ardent support to the preventive measures recommended by Jefferson and Madison, and regarded the declaration of war as a step indispensable to the maintenance of our National honor. No consideration, personal or political, could therefore withhold me from giving my aid to its vigorous prosecution. I was always opposed to the multiplication of banks, and throughout my eight years' service in the State Senate, voted against every application for a bank charter, save one at Buffalo, the object of which was to aid in repairing the losses sustained by the destruction of that town by the enemy, and justified as being in some sense a war measure.
Still more hostile to the bank corruptions so prevalent at the time, and against which I had successfully struggled in my election, nothing could be more congenial to my feelings and opinions than a cordial co-operation with all efforts to arrest the increase of banks, and to expose the guilty authors of those corruptions to the execration of the People.
My course in respect to the Presidential Question was, on the other hand, beset with serious difficulties. Mr. Madison had been nominated for re-election by a majority of the members of Congress — (then the iisual method of making such nominations) and he was admitted by the Republicans, of every sort, to be an honest man arid an accomplished Statesman. The Republican members of the New York Legislature had, however, before I became a member of that body, as I have already said, with great unanimity, presented Mr. Clinton as the opposing candidate, and ha°d asked and obtained his
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